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written of a man who has made so decided a mark upon the 
region where he dwelt. Though he was universally spoken 
of with praise, by persons of every rank and sect, yet the 
eulogy whose title stands at the head of this article, and a few 
slight notices in magazines and newspapers, are the only pub- 
lished records vouchsafed by a Church generally too ready 
to canonize new saints, in honor of this ardent confessor and 
convert to her faith. The writer of these pages has had 
much difficulty in collecting from different sources, and ar- 
ranging connectedly, even this brief sketch of his truly apos- 
tolic life and virtues. The name of Gallitzin, so honorably 
borne and humbly renounced by one who united the seem- 
ingly incongruous titles of Prince, Priest, and Pioneer, has 
been given to a village at the western terminus of the tunnel 
which connects, through the great barrier of Nature, the East 
with the West. Emerging from among the foundations of the 
everlasting hills, the traveller on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
as the light of day once more greets his eyes, will hear the 
conductor's call of Gallitzin, and know that on the summit of 
the mountain, through whose bosom he has just passed, lived, 
unknown to fame, one born and educated in the enervating 
atmosphere of courts, but who gave up his earthly inheritance 
to lead a life of toil amid these rude forests, hoping for an 
eternal reward in that crown of glory which fadeth not away. 



Art. V. — Nature and the Supernatural, as tog-ether constituting- 
the One System of God. By Horace Bushnell. New 
York : Charles Scribner. 1858. 12mo. pp. 528. 

This is a book of decided mark, rich in thought, bold in 
diction, and in aim and purpose true and earnest. It treats 
the highest and most sacred of subjects with the reverence of 
a genuine disciple, kindling his heart at the altar of the living 
God, and schooling his thoughts by the discipline of patient 
study. It has, throughout, the vividness and glowing in- 
spiration of genius. Its style is fresh and racy ; sometimes, 
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perhaps, too redundant of rhetorical figure for philosophical 
discussion. This may have little force with careful thinkers ; 
but it contributes much to effect on that numerous class of 
minds with which rhetoric is more powerful than logic. It is 
therefore well that the esteemed author did not give his 
thoughts to the world in a dry and scholastic style, but in a 
manner so eminently adapted to the popular mind. This is 
the more important, for the reason that many of those who 
ought to be benefited by the book have been led astray by 
exciting appeals to sentiment and imagination, and have 
become incapable of appreciating an argument unless it is 
introduced to them through the same channels. But while 
this style of writing upon such subjects has its advantages, it 
has also its disadvantages, and must not be allowed to dis- 
place the more exact and logical discussion, through which 
cautious thinkers are enabled to see the truth in its own 
beauty, like pearls at the bottom of calm, crystal waters. 

With this general notice of the work before us, we proceed 
to the examination of some of its principal points and argu- 
ments. 

Christianity teaches that the universe includes a realm of 
spiritual beings, God himself and all his rational creatures 
made in his image ; and that what is commonly called nature 
is in their service. Each of these systems is governed by 
laws adapted to its constitution and needs. In accordance 
with this view the author says : — 

. " Exactly this we expect to show ; viz., that God has, in fact, 
erected another and higher system, that of spiritual being and gov- 
ernment, for which nature exists ; a system not under the law of cause 
and effect, but ruled and marshalled under other kinds of laws and 
able continually to act upon, or vary the action of the processes of 
nature." — p. 38. 

The first and most express denial of this is found in atheism. 
The creed thus designated knows no higher divinity than 
nature and its laws, which it supposes to be uncreated, neces- 
sary, eternal. It is the old Sadducean doctrine, asserting 
that there is "neither angel nor spirit." It is materialism, 
in the strictest sense. If there be any religious element 
grafted upon it, the term to designate it would properly be 
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naturalistic religion. We must not confound this with natural 
religion ; for the latter term is used to designate the religion 
taught by nature, which, so far as it goes, may be the same as 
that taught by revelation ; while the former term is intended 
to deny all other existence, and thus to preclude all religion 
but that of mere nature. 

The next denial is found in pantheism. This differs from 
atheism in supposing a sort of intelligent nisus in nature, in 
obedience to which the universe has eternally moved on, as 
now, by fixed and necessary laws. All is one and the same 
being ; all is God. Such was the doctrine of Spinoza, in 
which he followed out and reduced to system the speculations 
of some ancient Chaldaean and Greek philosophers. Thus 
Lucan in the Pharsalia introduces Cato as saying : 

" Estne Dei sedes, nisi terra, et pontus, et aer, 
Et coelum, et virtus? Superos quid quaerimus ultra? 
Jupiter est quodcumque vides, quocumque moveris." 

Xenophanes, Parmenides, Melissus, and others of that school, 
taught substantially the same doctrine, called, from its birth- 
place, the Eleatic philosophy. In modern times this doctrine 
has been somewhat modified, at least in terms. Some of 
the more absurd positions of the apostate Jew, refuted by 
Bayle, Clarke, Cudworth, and others, have been so accom- 
modated to the speculations of the Hegelian philosophy, as 
to give it a rather decent and inviting face. 

Pantheism is of two kinds, — material, or hylozoism, and 
spiritual, or psychozoism. The former denies the existence of 
spirit, and differs from atheism only in affirming that the phe- 
nomena of nature and life are not the result of a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, but of eternal laws in nature itself. The 
latter affirms the existence of spirit, and sometimes virtually 
denies that of matter. Its distinctive point is that of making 
all spirit one and the same substance, — God, — of which are 
the spirit of man and all other spirits. It is this latter pan- 
theism that finds itself so much at home in the Platonic and 
German philosophies. It creeps into some mystical sermons 
of a certain class of speculative and sentimental preachers, 
who are not perhaps themselves always aware what they 
are preaching. It is the philosophical basis of what may be 
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called rationalistic universalism, as distinguished from that 
which appeals to the Scriptures. 

Now if the above views are correct, it will appear that, 
while the author before us has done excellent service, he has 
not exactly met the main points at issue, whether with the 
naturalistic, pantheistic, or absolute religion. He claims that 
man, like God, is a supernatural being, having power over 
nature as God has, only of a lower grade. 

" Though there seems to be an immense difference in the grade of 
the results accomplished, it is only a difference which ought to appear, 
regarding the grade of the two agents by whom they are wrought. 
How different the power of two men, creatures though they be of the 
same order; a Newton, for example, a Watt, a Fulton; and some 
wild Patagonian or stunted Esquimaux. So, if there be angels, sera- 
phim, thrones, dominions, all in ascending scales of endowment above 
one another, they will, of course, have powers supernatural, or capacities 
to act on the lines of causes in nature, that correspond with their natu- 
ral quantity and degree. What wonder, then, is it, in the case of Jesus 
Christ, that he reveals a power over nature, appropriate to the scale of 
his being and the inherent supremacy of his divine person ?" — p. 60. 

We presume that the author maintains, with us, that the 
miracles of Christ were wrought by the power of God. Now, 
however man may operate upon matter, availing himself of its 
laws, he never creates it, not even the smallest particle. The 
distinction here between man and God is not in grade, but in 
kind. It does not appear that such kind of power as man has, 
however augmented, could originate matter. It is not of a 
kind to be relevant to that effect. Power is a property or at- 
tribute, and is always relative. Out of relation it is not power. 
Pantheism claims that, whatever feats may be performed upon 
matter, we know of no power, however augmented, which 
can create it ; and it asserts the absence of all proof that such 
a power does or can exist. It hence infers that matter, if it 
exists at all, is self-existent and eternal. But if it has the 
prerogatives of self-existence and eternity, it holds a position 
which Christian theism gives only to God, and thus challenges 
the honors of his throne. We have, then, only to suppose it 
permeated with life and intelligence, working by inherent and 
necessary laws, and we have just what pantheism claims. 
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All is God. This differs little from the old notion of an anima 
mundi ; and the famous couplet of Pope, 

" Ail are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul," 

becomes something quite other and more than fine poetry. 

Nor does the author's argument gain anything upon the 
pantheist or the naturalist, by giving the name "powers" to 
God, angels, and men, in common. Strictly speaking, neither 
God nor man is a power, but a being who has power as one 
of his attributes. But the power of God and the power of 
man differ, as we have said, not only in degree, but in kind. 
God has creative power ; but man has not creative power, 
even in the least degree. The power to create matter and the 
power to operate upon it are infinitely apart from and unlike 
each other. The one is human, the other divine. God has 
never intrusted the glory of creative power to another, — not 
even to the highest angel. " By him were all things created." 
If we descend from men to brutes, they too have powers as 
adequate to their purposes as human power is to its purpose. 
They have power to propagate, rear, and protect their species, 
and to do all they were made to do. Descending from them 
to vegetables, these too have their appropriate powers. There 
is power in the herb and in the oak, power in the waterfall . 
and in the diamond. Man is as powerful for the end for 
which he exists, as God is for that for which he exists ; and 
the horse or the waterfall is as powerful for its purpose as 
man is for his. The horse has more power to draw than man 
has, but not to think ; the waterfall has power to turn a wheel, 
but none to reason. The power of a waterfall may just as 
soon solve a mathematical problem, as the power of man may 
create a particle of matter. Suppose the power of the water- 
fall infinitely increased; it comes no nearer to solving the 
problem. Suppose the power of man infinitely increased ; it 
comes no nearer to creating matter. 

Nothing is gained, then, by departing from the current 
nomenclature. Except in poetic use, the term " powers " in- 
dicates neither beings nor things, but one of their properties. 
We have been accustomed to call God, angels, and men, ra- 
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tional beings, and all else irrational or inanimate nature. The 
former are in philosophy persons ; the latter, things. Neither 
are powers, but all are powerful in their way. The creation of 
matter implies a power, therefore, transcending all analogies 
and all comprehension. We can no more comprehend how 
matter is created, than we can create it. This pantheism 
claims ; and this we fully admit. 

Nor does the geological argument refute the pantheist. 
Let us see. The argument is, that there was a time when 
a certain creature — say the mastodon — was not upon the 
earth, and then afterwards the mastodon was upon the earth ; 
that there was a time when man was not, and then a time 
when man was ; — that successive creations have thus taken 
place. These facts are recorded in the rocks that cannot lie, 
and reported by unerring science. It is claimed that they 
demonstrate a supernatural power. But we must remember 
that none of these are original creations of matter. They ex- 
hibit new modes and combinations of it, with corresponding 
activities ; but how does it appear that, in the sweep of ever- 
lasting ages, they may not have come in the natural progress 
of necessary and eternal laws ? How do we know but that 
the formative power in question is in nature, and not above 
it? The former is all that the pantheist claims. Nature 
is then his God. But it is argued that man has a spirit, 
which effects changes upon matter, and that God does the 
same, in an infinitely higher degree. Unfortunately for the 
argument, science reveals to us no operation of the spirit of 
man, except in its connection with matter ; and the question 
at issue is, whether what we call life and spirit are prop- 
erties of matter, eternally inherent in it, so that nature itself 
has the power to produce the successive species of creatures, 
or whether the power resides in a purely spiritual being, 
apart from matter. In the former case we have pantheism ; 
in the latter, a personal God. The geological argument cer- 
tainly proves the existence of a power very unlike that of 
man, and in some respects vastly more wonderful. Man has 
power to propagate his species, but here is a power that origi- 
nates a species. Now it is admitted that the power of man to 
propagate his species is in nature ; and how is it certain that 
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the power which originates a species is not also in nature? 
We have not, it is true, witnessed the latter phenomenon ; but 
this is no proof that it may not occur, at certain distant inter- 
vals, as the result of mere natural law. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that proof has never been furnished that this 
phenomenon ever did thus occur. Science has demonstrated 
the phenomenon as a fact, but of its cause it is wholly igno- 
rant. As a question of pure science, therefore, the pantheist 
and the Christian theist are here both in the same predica- 
ment : neither knows anything about it, and it can be settled 
only by a higher appeal. 

The question of miracles, as related to the views of Theo- 
dore Parker, has no necessary connection with either naturalism 
or pantheism ; for he espouses neither of these. He claims 
allegiance to " absolute religion." It is at this point that he 
is at issue with Christianity ; and it is precisely and only 
here that he is to be philosophically met. The speculations 
of Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, commencing 
with the theory of monads and pre-established harmony, pass- 
ing through various ontological and empirical inquiries con- 
cerning reason and understanding, the universal and individual 
Ego, and the cognition of phenomena alone as distinguished 
from their causes, culminated in the virtual rejection of all 
objective testimony. It was the problem of the transcenden- 
tal philosophy to harmonize the subjective and the objective, 
and this was finally done by merging the latter in the former. 
" Everything which is, is in essence like the reason, and is one 
with it." " Besides reason there is nothing, and in it is every- 
thing. Reason is the absolute." All objectivity is only an 
apocalypse of reason, and thus every man is a revelation to 
himself. No external evidence can reverse the previous decis- 
ions of the absolute and infallible reason. On this theory, 
involving some fundamental and primary truths with fun- 
damental and primary errors, was based the absolute relig- 
ion, — a religion of course depending in no wise upon word 
and miracle, testimony and teaching. Its motive force is 
sentiment. iEsthetics is joined to teleology, and the true 
and the beautiful, as cognized in the intuitions of reason, 
is the sole divinity. Such is the philosophy and such the 

vol. lxxxviii. — no. 183. 32 
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religion called absolute, which Mr. Parker has brought out so 
luminously, but not always accurately, in various forms.* 

We do not, of course, propose to discuss this subject here, 
but will simply say, that, when the absolute religion is stripped 
of all accidents and thoroughly sifted, nothing of it remains 
but empty abstractions, if we except those essential principles 
of truth and right which Christianity admits. As we have 
said, Mr. Parker is not a naturalist ; that implies the belief 
of something quite substantial, apart from the intuitions of 
reason. He is not a mystic, that is, a spiritualistic pantheist. 
He is an absolutist ; and this, when carefully examined, indi- 
cates one who, under the inspiration of sentiment, relies upon 
the supposed absolute self-revelations of reason, to the exclu- 
sion of objective testimony. Eeason is all in religion, as in 
philosophy. Hence Mr. Parker denies miracles, not because 
he is naturalistic, assuming that there is no power above 
nature, but because miracles, as he asserts, could be of no 
service in proving an absolute religion, too deeply implanted 
in the very constitution of the soul to require that kind 
of evidence. Indeed, he thinks that miracles would rather 
weaken than confirm it. The denial of miracles is a legiti- 
mate sequitur of his philosophy, and hence the philosophy fur- 
nishes the true point of attack. 

We have a word to say, in this connection, respecting the 
following remark of our author upon vital chemistry : — 

" The lives that construct and organize the bodies they inhabit, are the 
highest forms of nature, and are set in nature as types of a yet higher 
order of existence, viz. spirit, or free intelligence. They are immate- 
rial having neither weight nor dimensions of their own ; and, what is 
yet closer to mind, they act by no dynamic force, or impulsion, but 
from themselves ; coming down upon matter, as architects and chemists, 
to do their own will, as it were, upon the raw matter ana the dead 
chemistry of the world." — p. 72. 



# See particularly, on this subject, Kant's Critique of the Pure Reason, of the 
^Esthetic Faculty of Judgment, and of Religion within the Bounds of Pure Reason, 
Pichte's Theory of Science ( Wissenschqflslehre), Schelling's Essay on the World- 
Soul, and Hegel's Phenomenology of the Mind and Science of Logic, in connec- 
tion with Parker's Sermons of Theism, Discourse of Religion, and Ten Sermons 
of Religion. 
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But life is not a being or thing by itself: it is a property of 
some being or thing. To speak of " lives " as immaterial, and 
coming down upon matter as architects and chemists to do their 
own will or to execute a " certain plastic instinct," is to use 
language that has no meaning, or to assert that there are liv- 
ing immaterial creatures, pure spirits, existing in nature as its 
"highest forms, which construct and organize the bodies they 
inhabit." This begs the very proposition which the naturalist 
denies, namely, that any such spirits do exist apart from matter. 
It is, however, one form of the spiritualistic pantheism, and is 
a figment of the old Platonic doctrine. But we have no idea 
that our author means to teach it. He undoubtedly believes, 
as much as we do, that the " lives " which pertain to vegeta- 
bles and animals did not exist before the beings of which 
they are a property, but that God creates, or causes to be 
propagated, the various vegetables and animals alive. Life 
does not go before that to which it pertains, and cause 
it to be; the creature or thing is caused to be alive, and 
to be what it is, by a higher power. 

The proof that there is an eternal and self-existent God, 
the Creator and Ruler of the universe, competent to the mi- 
raculous or supernatural attestations of his will claimed by 
Christianity, depends on no precarious argument. Whether 
we argue a priori, from the insight of reason, or a posteriori, 
from effect to cause, the demonstration is alike certain. No 
other view than that which recognizes such a God satisfies 
the demands of enlightened reason. Man the finite looks for 
the infinite, but does not find it, until he finds it in a God 
able to create as well as to govern material nature. More- 
over, if God does not create matter, then God belongs to 
matter as much as matter to God. They are either one self- 
existent substance, or they are, as some ancient philosophers 
maintained, two self-existent substances, equally enthroned 
side by side in eternity. We are not, then, to worship God 
alone, as the enthroned Creator of all things ; but to regard 
him as rivalled, displaced, occupying only half a throne. 
Spirit and matter are coequal. But when we contemplate 
God as both creating and controlling material nature with 
reference to a wise and benevolent end, the highest demand of 
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reason is satisfied. Such a God we may all see we need, to 
have the care of us, and to be the object of our enlightened 
and affectionate homage. If we argue a posteriori, from 
effect to cause, the proof is no less sure. We do not, indeed, 
comprehend the power that creates either a particle of matter 
or a finite spirit ; it " passeth all understanding." No more 
do we comprehend the power which causes a new species to 
begin to exist, or which works a miracle of any kind ; but we 
know that new species have been caused to exist, and we 
have unquestionable proof that miracles have been wrought. 

But in admitting the evidence of a God, who is the Crea- 
tor and Disposer of material nature, we do not need to 
suppose that in a whole past eternity he has existed alone, — 
a supposition at which some minds revolt. As he eternally 
had the power to create and to destroy at his pleasure, it 
is not for us to say that he has not eternally used it. " In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth " ; but this 
may refer to the beginning of the present economy. Whether 
other economies have come and gone, at the almighty fiat, in 
past eternal ages, we are not informed. All that Christian 
theism claims on this point is, that God is an infinite personal 
Spirit, the Creator of all, and the righteous Ruler of all in the 
interests of his great spiritual family. Here the finite spirit 
finds its Infinite Father ; here the dependent soul finds its God. 
Man is a person, and can rationally love and worship only 
a personal being. This is the reason why feticism and all 
kinds of idolatry are so debasing. None but a being both 
personal and infinite could be the Father and Maker of man ; 
none but such a being can man truly love and worship as 
God. The stream cannot rise above the fountain ; the less 
cannot give existence to the greater. If man has the high 
and distinguishing rank of personality, his Maker and Father 
cannot have less. It is certain, from the constitution of 
the soul, that man was made to love and worship ; but as the 
affections have beings, and not things, for their object, he 
cannot in justice to himself love and worship any other than 
a personal and infinite God, such as Christianity reveals. 

Pantheism teaches that the universe is a system of devel- 
opment, made through and in accordance with eternal princi- 
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pies of intelligence. But development implies the existence 
already, in embryo, of that which is to be developed. Thus 
the boy at a certain age develops his molars, which existed in 
embryo in the jaw when it was formed. All creatures with 
which we are acquainted first exist in embryo ; and the 
embryo is the product, not of development, but of creating or 
producing power. The embryo must first exist, or it cannot 
be developed, and it cannot exist without a cause. As one 
species is not developed into another, the first parents of any 
species must have been caused to exist by a power before and 
above them. And what can pantheism mean by " an eternal 
principle of intelligence " working in nature ? A principle is 
a reason or rule by which a being works. It does not itself 
work. Neither is a principle intelligent ; for intelligence is 
the property of a mind. The phrase in question has no 
meaning whatever, and it must be understood as a figurative 
mode of indicating an eternal Being, endowed with intelli- 
gence. 

No more can God be a perpetual becoming, as pantheism 
maintains, — a passing onward in everlasting succession of 
development. This is philosophically absurd. A material 
body may be alive or dead, and be the same body still. The 
same matter may continue to exist in the same form, or pass 
into other forms and live in other bodies. But not so a spirit 
or person. Unless it is a living' spirit, it does not exist at all. 
The spirit of the brute, we suppose, is a mere animal spirit, 
and ceases to exist when the brute dies ; but the spirit of man, 
we are taught, survives the body. It must be the same spirit 
still ; its identity and personality are essential to its existence. 
It is not a becoming, when it leaves the body ; it is still, 
as ever, the same personal being. Precisely this must be true 
of God, through all the mutations of nature. As the body of 
man, which he uses for a time, becomes old and worn, and he 
at last rejects it, but is himself the same personal spirit still, 
so material nature waxes old like a garment, and when God 
has served his purpose by it, he puts it away, but is himself 
eternally the same. 

The doctrine of Christian theism is, therefore, strictly reason- 
able, while that of pantheism is philosophically absurd. Both 
32* 
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must admit facts for which we know of no cause in nature ; 
the former, the creation of matter, for instance ; the latter, the 
origin of the various species of creatures ; but the former 
directs us to a cause above nature, an eternal and infinite God, 
able to create and to govern all ; while the latter utterly fails 
to indicate any rational cause able to do either. In such a 
God as Christianity reveals, the Christian miracles, and all the 
other exhibitions of supernatural and divine power and wis- 
dom, are abundantly provided for. 

The nature and reasonableness of a system of moral agency 
are exceedingly well stated by our author : — 

" Is it any impeachment of God, that he did not care to reign over 
an empire of stones ? If he has deliberately chosen a kind of empire not 
to be ruled by force ; if he has deliberately set his children beyond that 
kind of control, that they may be governed by truth, reason, love, want, 
fear, and the like, acting through their consent ; if we find them able to 
act even against the will of God, as stones and vegetables cannot, — what 
more is necessary to vindicate his goodness, than to suggest that he has 
given them, possibly, a capacity to break allegiance, in order that there 
may be a meaning and a glory in allegiance, when they choose it ? " — 
p. 96. 

The author's entire course of remark on this point is as true 
and forcible in thought as it is beautiful and rich in illustra- 
tion. But we are not so well pleased with his reasoning about 
the " condition privative," to account for man's sinning. 
When he had so clearly and forcibly said that man is a moral 
agent, he had said all that was justly required. Man was 
able to sin, simply because he was able to obey. As a matter 
of history, he actually has sinned ; but his conduct in so doing 
is utterly inexcusable, and not to be accounted for by referring 
it to a condition privative. The author does not indeed say 
that his condition " produces, or makes necessary, but in- 
volves the certain lapse into evil." He says of a sinless 
person on probation : — 

" He must of course be spontaneous to good, and can never fall from 
it until his spontaneity is interrupted by some reflective exercise of con- 
trivance or deliberative judgment. But this will come to pass, without 
fail, in a very short time ; because he is not only spontaneous to good, 
but is also a reflective and deliberative being. And then what shall 
become of his integrity?" — p. 111. 
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The subject is here embarrassed by a gratuitous assertion. 
How is it certain that " a being in a perfect form of har- 
mony," and " spontaneous to good," will invariably, " by 
some reflective exercise of contrivance or deliberative judg- 
ment," fall from his integrity ? The matter of fact rather is, 
that the first step in wrong is usually taken for the want of 
deliberative judgment. But the author says : — 

" It is another condition privative, as regards the moral perfection of 
powers, that they require an empirical training, or course of govern- 
ment, to get them established in the absolute law of duty, and that this 
empirical training must probably have a certain adverse effect for a 
time, before it can mature its better results 

" This process, or drill-practice, will require two economies or courses, 
the first of which will be always a failure, taken in itself, but will fur- 
nish, nevertheless, a necessary ground for the second, by which its ef- 
fects will be converted into benefits ; and then the result — a holy char- 
acter — will be one, of course, that presupposes both." — pp. 117, 118. 

But if there be holy angels, as the author supposes there 
are, we have no intimation that they were put upon " drill- 
practice," and fell from their integrity, and were afterwards 
reclaimed. On the contrary, we are taught that " the angels 
which kept not their first estate" are reserved for punish- 
ment; clearly indicating them as exceptions to the general 
rule. If some fell, others did not fall. By what authority, 
then, is it asserted that " the first economy of probation will 
be always a failure " ? The speculation of Mr. Faber upon 
this and some other scriptures is too much like some of his 
interpretations of the prophecies to be entitled to serious re- 
spect. Any hypothesis to explain why men sin, which com- 
mits the whole universe of intelligent beings to certain sin 
and misery, as the way to holiness and bliss, is not to be 
seriously entertained. Besides, it removes no difficulty, but 
rather creates a new one ; since just in the degree in which 
a " condition privative " accounts for sin, it apologizes for it. 
Sin is a transgression of the law, — wrong-doing ; and it is 
absurd to suppose that doing wrong is the way to learn to 
do right. "Whatever repentance and return to duty may fol- 
low, it is an immense loss to have ever sinned. The best 
of governments may have a bad community and a peniten- 
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tiary, but these comprise only a fraction of the people ; and 
even if the earth be regarded and treated by God as a sort of 
penitentiary, we are not thence to infer that the vast majority 
of beings made in his image, throughout his boundless empire, 
have not been true and faithful to him from the beginning, 
and will not be so for ever. 

The nature of the Devil has ever furnished a theme for curi- 
ous speculation. Citing the Manichaean doctrine of two eternal 
principles, the one of good and the other of evil, our author 
considers the good principle as God, and the bad principle " as 
only a condition privative " ; the one a " positive and real 
cause," the other " a bad possibility that environs God from 
eternity." He supposes that this " bad possibility becomes 
a bad actuality, an outbreaking evil or empire of evil in cre- 
ated spirits, according to their order " ; and this is what he 
understands by Satan : — 

" For Satan, or the devil, taken in the singular, is not the name of 
any particular person, neither is it a personation merely of temptation, 
or impersonal evil, as many insist ; for there is really no such thing as 
impersonal evil in the sense of moral evil ; but the name is a name 
that generalizes bad persons or spirits, with their bad thoughts and 
characters, many in one." — pp. 134, 135. 

The notion of Davenport is referred to as authority upon 
this subject. Our author adds : — 

" There is also a further reason for this general unifying of the bad 
powers in one, or under one conception, in the fact that evil, once begin- 
ning to exist, inevitably becomes organic, and constructs a kind of prin- 
cipate or kingdom opposite to God." — p. 135. 

But evil is not a concrete term. It does not indicate a 
being, or a class of beings, which can become organic and 
constitute a kingdom. Sin is not an agent; the term indi- 
cates the quality of something done. We speak of sin, 
figuratively, as doing this or that ; but we mean that some 
person or persons did it by sinning. It is only personal 
beings, acting wickedly, that can organize and construct a 
kingdom opposite to God. To say, as our author does, that 
" sin has it in its nature to organize, mount into the ascendant 
above God and truth, and reign in a kingdom opposite to 
God," is to use the language of bold rhetoric, and as such it 
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expresses an important truth ; but as the language of philo- 
sophical accuracy it is simply not true. Setting all rhetoric 
aside, the truth is this : — There are intelligent spirits, personal 
beings, who are wicked and malicious, whom the Scriptures 
call devils, or there are not. If there are not, then the terms 
Devil, Satan, Adversary, and the like, are always to be un- 
derstood figuratively, as indicating the bad principles and 
actions of men. 

The author's discussion of the fact of sin is very able and 
conclusive, both in style and in argument. The subtile specu- 
lations of Dr. Strauss, and the less subtile and therefore less 
dangerous speculations of Mr. Parker, which make sin a mere 
"oscillation" in nature, he treats with just rebuke. In 
speaking of the anticipated consequences of sin, he admits 
that there had been wicked beings in existence, " fixed in a 
reprobate character by long courses of evil," before the human 
race began to be ; and he supposes that " they had been visit- 
ors and travellers " in this world, so to speak, " during all 
the long geologic eras that preceded our coming ; hovering, it 
may be, in the smoke and steam, or watching for congenial 
sounds and sights among the crashing masses and grinding 
layers, even before the huge monsters began to wallow in the 
ooze of the waters, or the giant birds to stalk along the hard- 
ening shores. What they did, in this or that geologic layer 
of the world, we of course know not. As little do we know 
in what numbers they appeared, or by what deeds of vio- 
lence and wrong they disfigured the existing order." Here is 
imagination enough for either Milton or Dante himself. The 
author is accounting for the disorders of the pre- Adamite state. 
The problem of logicians has been to show why there were 
so many marks of sin and violence in the world during the 
geological ages, before man lived and sinned. This hint is 
thrown out to solve the riddle. It is certainly a bright and 
bold fancy, if no more. But the cited views of Professor 
Agassiz in regard to premeditation, and prophetic types 
among animals, in creation ; and those of Professor Dana, 
respecting unity of plan in the successive formations ; togeth- 
er with the light reflected by the researches of Hugh Miller 
upon the general subject, — are all quite to the purpose, and 
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very instructive. As God foresaw the wickedness of man, it 
was as much his wisdom to anticipate it in creation, as it is 
the wisdom of the statesman who plants a colony to antici- 
pate crime by building a prison. And it would be only car- 
rying out the great principle of unity, to have all the crea- 
tures that precede man fit types of the race they anticipate 
and herald into the world. In this view, while we cannot 
help smiling at the thought in the following passage, its truth- 
fulness is anything but flattering to our vanity : — 

" When the mammoth stalks abroad as the gigantic lord of the new 
creation, the serpent creeps out with him, on his belly, with his bag of 
poison hid under the roots of his feeble teeth, spinning out three or four 
hundred lengths of vertebra, and having his four rudimental legs 
blanketed under his skin ; a mean, abortive creature, whom the angry 
motherhood of nature would not go on to finish, but shook from her lap 
before the legs were done, muttering ominously, ' Cursed art thou for 
man's sake above all cattle ; upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shaJt 
thou eat, all the days of thy life,' — powerful type of man, the poison of 
his sin, the degradation of his beauty under it ; the possible abortion of 
his noble capacities and divine instincts ! " — p. 208. 

In arguing against those who disclaim all supernatural aid 
in restoration from sin, the author commits the common fault 
of ardent minds in overshooting his mark : — " 

" Do we then affirm, it will be asked, the absolute inability of a man 
to do and become what is right before God ? That is the Christian 
doctrine, and there is none that is more obviously true." — p. 237. 

The term " absolute," correctly used, excludes all ability 
whatever, whether natural or moral. Now observe how the 
author contradicts himself: — 

" To will may be present, but how to perform, it may be difficult to 
find, — difficult, that is, when simply acting in and upon ourselves ; 
never difficult, never possible to fail in doing, when acting before and 
toward a Divine Helper, trustfully appealed to. And this is the power 
of the will as regards our moral recovery. It may so offer itself and the 
subordinate capacities to God, that God shall have the whole man open 
to his dominion." — p. 240. 

The author here admits that the will may so offer itself, or 
rather, as he means to say, that the man may so give himself 
to God, as to become what is right before him. His denial 
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and admission involve also a husteron proteron. As a matter 
of fact, an impenitent sinner does not thus submit himself to 
God, except as he is graciously inclined ; not because he can- 
not, as the author admits, but because he will not ; and the 
grace by which he becomes willing is the very grace of regen- 
eration. All that takes place in him after this is the progres- 
sive work of sanctification or growth in the Christian life. 

The entire chapter on the character of Jesus is excellent. 
Mr. Parker on this subject draws largely from Hennel and 
Strauss, but goes quite beyond them in imputing to Jesus 
imperfections, and even sins.* The character of Jesus has 
been the theme of many able writers. It is the most con- 
vincing and subduing of all testimonies, and that without 
which any other, even that of miracles, would be in vain. Dr. 
Channing, and since him Dr. Young, have portrayed it with 
singular felicity ; but the present author has given to the pic- 
ture some additional touches of a masterly pencil. 

The chapter on miracles does not exhaust the subject, and 
is mainly designed to meet the question of their possibility 
and reasonableness. We understand by a miracle no violence 
to the laws of nature, but simply such extraordinary use of 
them, for certain benevolent and religious ends, as the God of 
nature and of grace may see best to make. We have, then, 
only to admit the existence of a personal God, such as Chris- 
tianity reveals, to be convinced, not only of the possibility, but 
of the probability of such events. 

" To create a scheme called nature, and retire to see it run, is itself a 
miracle, and we may just as well suppose that lie continues to work, 
as that he so began. He has either never done anything, or else 
he may do something now. There is no way to escape the faith of 
miracles, and hold the faith of a personal God and Creator. It is only 
pantheism, or, what is not far different, atheism, that can rationally and 
consistently maintain the impossibility of miracles. Any religion too 
absolute to allow the faith of miracles, is a religion whose God never 
did anything, and is therefore no God." — p. 350. 

There are two classes of persons who discard miracles ; — 
absolutists, who claim that miracles are impotent to teach or 

* See Parker's Discourse of Eeligion, p. 281 et passim. 
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enforce essential truth, which is seen in its own light by the 
intuitions of reason ; and pantheists and atheists, who claim 
that there is no God but nature, that miracles are out of 
nature, and .therefore out of God, and impossible. But when 
it is shown that there is a personal God, over and above all 
nature, who uses nature for his own ends, and may choose to 
reveal himself in special manifestations as the God of nature 
and of grace, for the furtherance of these ends, all such ob- 
jections are seen at once to be futile. 

To all that our author claims respecting the direct gracious 
manifestations of God to the souls of men, and to the sure 
witness within them of his presence and love, as in the case of 
illustrious men on both profane and sacred record, we fully 
assent ; but we cannot go so far as he does in saying, " All 
that we know of God and divine things, we know by stretch- 
ing upward and away from nature." We do certainly learn 
much of God directly in and through nature, apart from the 
Gospel and from all supernatural revelations. We cannot 
assign to natural theology so low a place as our author does, 
and as others of similar mental habits are now disposed to do. 
There will be a reaction from all this, and the invincible ar- 
guments of Paley and of Chalmers will be again deemed of 
impregnable validity and inestimable worth. Indeed, our 
author himself seems to be aware that his method, pursued 
by men of ardent temper, may lead to fanaticism and de- 
lusion. It certainly will, unless, while we thankfully receive 
the revelation made by the Gospel, we also receive that made 
by nature, and cautiously ascend in the exacting steps of 
inductive logic through nature to God. We must not set 
aside the one revelation to exalt the other; each is alike 
important in its place, and for its end. The assertion that 
nature reveals nothing but the phenomenal, and therefore 
nothing of God, originating in the speculations of some Ger- 
man philosophers, and culminating in Comte, will be seen 
and acknowledged to be unphilosophical and false. Nature 
itself is a phenomenon, or rather a great system of phe- 
nomena, as truly so as supernatural revelations ; and just as 
we cognize a man by the phenomena which he creates, so 
we cognize God by the phenomena which he creates. Our 
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author seems to think that the world is again in need of mir- 
acles : — 

" Let him now break forth in miracle and holy gifts, let it be seen 
that he is still the living God, in the midst of his dead people, and they 
will be quickened to a resurrection by the sight. Now they see that 
God can do something still, and has his liberty." — p. 453. 

We should be sorry to see such a notion prevail. Any 
such manifestations, made or expected, would tend to fanatical 
delusions, and the labor once perfectly performed must then be 
gone over again, to " try the spirits whether they are of God." 
What is now needed is, not miracles to attest the truth, but 
the gracious influence of the Divine Spirit to induce all to 
obey it. Our author says : — 

" Christianity, it is true, is, in some sense, a complete organization, a 
work done, that wants nothing added to finish it ; but it does not follow 
that the canon of Scripture is closed ; that is a naked and violent 
assumption, supported by no word of Scripture, and justified by no in- 
ference from the complete organization of the Gospel." — p. 447. 

We trust it will be a long time before Christians generally 
will agree to this. The great struggle of Christianity has 
ever been not so much with naturalists as with" those who 
misdirect or pervert their religious instincts, by looking for 
other and more convincing demonstrations, instead of obeying 
the truth already revealed. Our author, in pointing out the 
distinction between his own views and those of Mr. Parker, 
says : — 

" Mr. Parker takes up the admission, so frequently and gratuitously 
made, that miracles and all supernatural gifts have been discontinued, 
and are now no longer credible, and presses the inference, that, being 
now incredible, they never were any less so." — pp. 500, 501. 

But how could Mr. Parker hold that miracles have been 
discontinued, unless he also holds, with us, that they have for- 
merly been wrought ? What never was, cannot cease to be. 

The facts which Dr. Bushnell introduces, having something 
of the marvellous air of modern miracles, are interesting and 
instructive for some purposes; but for establishing the doc- 
trine of renewed miraculous manifestations, like those which 
sealed the truth of Christianity, they are irrelevant and with- 

vol. lxxxviii. — no. 183. 33 
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out effect. The argument for the Christian miracles, both 
from the character and teachings of Christ and from historic 
evidence, is conclusive without them ; and if it were not so, 
such facts as these could not help it. We are thoroughly con- 
vinced and satisfied, so far as miracles can serve us ; what we 
now want is only the willing and obedient mind, assured as 
we are, that, " when the world that ought to be repenting is 
taken up with staring, the sobriety of faith is lost in the gos- 
sip of credulity." But while thus earnestly repudiating all 
notions of modern miracles, in the Scriptural sense, we would 
with no less earnestness affirm, that larger and yet larger gifts 
of gracious divine influence are to be sought and realized ; and 
we insert the following beautiful passage, as fully expressing 
our views on this point : — 

" Such now are the kinds of religious exercises and demonstrations 
that are still extant, even in our own time, in certain walks of society. 
In that humbler stratum of life, where the conventionality and carnal 
judgments of the world have less power, there are characters blooming 
in the holiest type of Christian love and beauty, who talk and pray, 
and, as they think, operate apostolically, as if God were all to them 
that he ever was to the Church, in the days of her primitive grace. 
And it is much to know that, while the higher tiers of the wise and 
prudent are assuming so confidently the absolute discontinuance of 
all apostolic gifts, there are yet in every age great numbers of godly 
souls, and especially in the lower ranges of life, to whom the con- 
ventionalities of opinion are nothing, and the walk with God every- 
thing, who dare to claim an open state with him; to pray with the 
same expectation, and to speak of faith in the same manner, as if they 
had lived in the apostolic times. And they are not the noisy, violent 
class, who delight in the bodily exercises that profit little, mistaking the 
forms of passion for the revelations of God, but they are for the most 
part such as walk in silence and dwell in the shades of obscurity. 
And that man has lived to little purpose, who has not learned that what 
the great world pities, and its teachers disallow, even though mixed 
with tokens of weakness, is many times deepest in truth, and closest to 
the real sublimities of life and religion." — pp. 490, 491. 

We have taken exceptions to some of the positions and 
reasonings of the book before us, not from a desire to criticise it, 
but to save the great truths it inculcates from being associated 
with or made to rest upon anything false or uncertain. Having 
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done this as impartially as we could, we would now say, ear- 
nestly, that we have seldom perused a book with so deep in- 
terest or so much profit, and that we advise all our readers to 
possess it, and to make themselves familiar with its lofty prin- 
ciples, and with the benign spirit that breathes everywhere 
from its pages. 
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It has been demonstrated, indirectly by Plato, directly by 
Vico, Herder, and others, that human affairs must be gov- 
erned by unalterable laws. To discover that man's history is 
regulated by general principles, is to advance a step, but not to 
arrive at the goal. Beyond the demonstration that the devel- 
opment of humanity in time and space is according to fixed 
laws, there remains the need of discovering the laws them- 
selves. It is not enough to know that laws must be ; we still 
have to ascertain what they are. 



